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01:42 
I: Now that the technical stuff is out of the way, if you could just start by 
introducing yourself and telling us where you come from originally. 


JW: Well, I came from the state of Washington originally, I was born and raised 
there. Went into the service at age 18, after I had gotten out of high school, 
there in Colfax, Washington. And I had a buddy in the Marines that was over in 
Hawaii, and I wanted to go see him, so that's where I went. But I didn't want to 
go into the Marines, I wanted the Air Corps, that's what I went into there at 
Hiccomb Field, which was a buddy of Pearl Harbor. 


02:45 
I: Could you tell me why you joined the Air Corps? 


JW: Well, I think, just in the fact that I liked airplanes, I certainly didn't want to 
stay in school anymore. I didn't have any money to go to college or anything like 
that, so, he was giving me some nice stories about Honolulu and Hawaii and the 
change, I guess, the charm of the islands, certainly it was different than what I 
was used to in terms of pine trees and fir trees and the like of that, and seeing 
Hawaii, much like parts of California, that had palm trees and a totally different 
society than what we were used to. People there were dark skinned and they 
looked differently, they had a different language, they had a different humor, that 
was the native population. And of course, I liked aircraft, I was a model maker 
and that sort of thing. I didn't have enough education to be looking toward pilot 
or anything like that, and I went to work as a mechanic at the 4" reconnaissance 
squadron at Hiccomb Field. Then they were developing a new aircraft for the 
area there, a twin engine light bomber, and I liked the looks of that, working 
there. And then, I'd gone to school, actually, ahead of that, for mechanics school, 
and that sort of thing right there on the base, passed all that. I'd worked on 
B18's, the old-looked like a transport plane almost And then when they started 
this new organization, 58" bomb squadron with the A20A aircraft, I transferred 
over, worked with them. And I was a mechanic on them, and then, that's where 
I was at the time of December 7". 


05:48 
I: We're not going to get into that quite yet. 


JW: Okay. 


I: Let's just back up a little bit... 
Pause 


06:15 
I: Could you tell me about what you found there in Hawaii. You'd heard lots of 
stories, and what'd you see, what'd you experience? 


JW: My experience was very much alike to the stories I had heard Jack King, my 
buddy who was in the Marines and the cause of my going to Hawaii, had painted 
enough picture that I could understand that, and when I got there, that picture 
was accurate. I found all the people there that I was impressed with, the natives 
and of course all the military. And I liked it, I liked being there, I liked the 
climate. It was certainly a very beautiful place, probably more beautiful than 
anything I'd ever dreamed of before. The water was so blue, I'd never been 
around oceans before as a kid, I was in farm fields, hay and wheat, particularly 
wheat there around Colfax, that area, and this was a totally different atmosphere 
for me. I had never been around, I had been around the natives. The black folk 
that we have around our area, and the Indians around Farmington where I was 
born and raised, the Indians came the closest to being like the Hawaiians, but 
they were very different too. I don't know, that's about it. 


08:22 
I: What was your, before the war, what was a normal day of duty like for you at 
Hiccomb Field? 


JW: Normal day of duty. We rose in the morning, we made our beds, we went to 
breakfast. Then after breakfast, we had to fall out and they assigned tasks to us, 
whatever they may be, and always, the younger you start, the more you have to 
go out and dig weeds, things like that. The more education you had of what you 
were going to be doing enabled you to work around the aircraft. They, I went to 
school there, learned all about the B18 aircraft, and that was the main one that 
the 4" reconnaissance squadron had. 


09:41 
I; Were you aware of any budding crisis between Japan and the United States? 


JW: Not at that time, not at that time. And I don't think anybody else around 
there did, either. You know, you have to understand how much water is between 
Japan and the United States, and of course, we were over 1000 miles and more 
from the United States. Nice blue water, the people there were fascinating, and 
you never dreamed that the distance between Japan and where Hawaii was, that 
there was gonna be any sort of actions, military or otherwise. There were 
Japanese people, however, in Hawaii, and they were mostly people that were 
working people. They were in restaurants and bars and places like that, they 
worked, they were in laundries, that sort of thing. They had some stands where 
they catered to GI's tastes, like their foods and that sort of thing, the, you know, 
the chop-suey and all that sort. So, that's what was there. Personally, I was 


fascinated with everything because it was all different than what I was raised on, 
and raised in, and around. And, to find different languages too, was another 
thing. The most language that I heard was Indian languages and German, there 
were a lot of German people around that particular area of the United States. 


12:08 
I: What was your day like on December 6", the day before? 


JW: The day before? I got up, I put on my clothing, went to mess, had breakfast, 
came back to the barracks, and then I put on my duds, my mechanic's duds, and 
went over to my airplane and the jobs that I'd do around the airplane were 
cleaning in general and that sort of thing. I'd left out something there, in 
between, because I went to mechanic's school, and that taught me how to take 
care of the airplane, so then I'd come out and take care of the airplane, await the 
pilot and the crew to come out and do their thing in flying, they'd put in air time 
and simulate some of the activities they would go through if they were at war, 
but that wasn't too much. Then they'd come back and land, and I'd take over 
and refuel the plane and wipe it down for oils and that sort of thing, dust, dirt, 
would accumulate along the fuselage and between the surfaces of the wings and 
tails and so on. And then, pretty much, I'd go back to the barracks, i'd have my 
time to pick up my mess gear, go and have breakfast, do that sort of, or some 
other thing if I'd already eaten breakfast, then I would think about, well, making 
a little rest, and then possibly going to the mess hall and lay around the rec 
rooms that we had there, different things like that. 


14:44 
I: Do you remember what you did the night before the 7""? 
JW: Night before the 7", yeah. 


Pause 


15:48 

JW: Night before, I had some buddies, and there were several of us, and we went 
over the Poly, which was a winding road at that time, mighty fine highway now, 
but we went over to Koneohe and we got a little alcohol and we sat at the park 
and were drinking that. Some of the natives there came over and talked to us 
and we got real friendly. His name was Bora Bora. They invited us over to their 
home, and we went over there, we had a little bit of refreshments over there, and 
something to eat, and mostly talking and having fun. That went on all night long. 
The next morning, we got back in the car and took off back over the Poly, and we 
got back to Hiccomb just in time for the first aircraft of the Japanese force to 
come over with their bombs and torpedoes. It was interesting that one of the, 
we got at the front gate, there came the Japanese airplane, it was no higher than 
this ceiling, right along side of us, a great big tube on the bottom, which we 
recognized since we were next to Hiccomb, next to Pearl Harbor, we were well 
acquainted with torpedoes. This was a torpedo plane. This was a Japanese 
plane. These guys said, they called me McPipsqueak by the way, they said, 
‘McPip, go back to sleep.' And I says, 'hell no! That's a Jap plane, it's gota 


torpedo and that Japanese gunner was looking over and grinning at me as they 
flew by.' And, of course, by that time, we were well aware that there were 
explosions starting and going everywhere. We made it in toward our area. [ left, 
we all left the pocket of the...the doors flew open on our car. We ran for our 
base, we ran for the planes that we had, because we knew we had to get them in 
the air. But that wasn't to be. We, at that moment, we had to hide in the best 
way we could. There was a trench along side, we were in a new area, not where 
all the other aircraft were in Hiccomb, we were over closer to the gate, where 
you come into Hiccomb, and so we didn't get hit with bombs where we were, 
with some close by. We got hit with a lot of gunfire. And we hid everywhere we 
could, under tugs, and in this trench that was nearby where they were digging to 
put in new water lines and that sort of thing. It was a just unbelievable hell. We 
could not fathom that we were being hit by Japanese aircraft, that just did not 
ring. And yet, there they were. It was very, very puzzling, very puzzling. But, 
we didn't, we were half scared, we knew we had to do what we had to do, we had 
to get the airplanes into the air. But we couldn't, because we were pinned down 
by repeated, after the torpedo bombers and all that went by, we had to fight off 
what we could fight off, but we didn't have any weapons - we had weapons but 
no ammunition. I had a carbine, but I didn't have any ammunition, and I don't 
think a carbine would have done anything more than my finger anyway. So, we 
just had to get out of the way, and then, as things eased up, we knew we had to 
get our airplanes in the air to do something, but no one...the pilots came, but 
they were asked to stay on the ground, and we did not get the A20's, at that 
moment, into the air. Later on, we did, I'll tell you about that. (21:29) As 
darkness came, then, well before darkness, late afternoon, we were able to get 
our A20A bombers, light bombers, into the air. We had about 7 of them, as I 
recall, that we got into the air, 7 or 8, and my plane I got into the air. We hada 
few bullet holes here and there but nothing critical. We were very flyable. They 
went out, they took off, it was daylight, and they were gone for quite a little 
while, and when they came back it was dark. Everything on Pearl Harbor and 
Chapter and all the other military establishments around the area of Pearl 
Harbor opened up on our aircraft. We were dang lucky to get them back onto 
the ground with no more than some bullet holes in them. And we were able to 
get them down. It's a good thing that we didn't find the Japanese, probably, 
because I don't think that we were ready to fight a war at that particular time 
with anybody. About all I can tell you on our share there. The kind of guns that 
we had were 45 caliber, and there were some that had rifles, but that was about 
it. We just couldn't believe it, but we didn't know what was coming next, we 
didn't know what we were going to do. There were fires, smoke all around. 
They hit our, Hiccomb's tower and its officers there, and the barracks. They 
bombed the heck out of the mess hall, they just really blew it up. I don't know 
how much they got out of, there was a civilian outfit that took care of aircraft 
that were behind us, they got a few bullet holes, but they didn't get any bombs. 
They were a air depot, and they took care of overhauling engines and aircraft 
and that sort of thing, or remodiying when the need came down that they would 
have to put on, maybe, a different wing or something else, you know. That was 
what they did. They were civilians, by the way. We got a little angry about it 
because we did more work, often much more detailed than what they did, and we 


got $21 a month, and they got plenty of dough. 


24:59 
I: How were your planes arranged? 


JW: They were lined up, one - two rows, one behind the other, just on the 
concrete base. We had no hangar where we were, we had nothing, no gun pits, 
no nothing like that, at all. They were just lined up there, and where we'd drive 
the gas truck up and the gas truck would fill the gas tanks and stuff. We didn't 
load any ammunition in, we didn't have any ammunition to put in at that point. If 
we did, they were strictly for training purposes. And that was about it. 


25:53 
I: Was that always the way you stored your aircraft? 


JW: Yes. Yeah, we didn't move them, they were always right there. That was the 
58" bomb, we were different, quite different, than the 4“ reconnaissance, all the 
other bombers that were down at the other end. There were some B17's, old 
ones, that were down there, and the old...excuse me...the older planes anyway. 
I'll just leave it at that. 


26:40 
I: What were your emotions' run in that day when you saw those planes coming 
in and shooting up those planes you took care of so well? 


JW: It was saying, 'what do I do?' I couldn't believe that we were being attacked 
by Japanese aircraft unless, of course, there were some ships out there, 
someplace. But, what did we ever do to them? But we knew that there was 
some talking going on back in Washington D.C. and around, we knew that that 
sort of thing was going on, but we didn't expect, we thought that Japan had 
always wanted...before I ever went to Hawaii, I had heard that Japan wanted to 
move into Hawaii and into the Philippines, and to trade and that sort of thing. 
We didn't think they'd take over by military aircraft, that wasn't, that just didn't 
seem plausible. 


27:59 
I: How many people died at Hiccomb Field that day? 


JW: You know, I cannot tell you, but it's somewhere around 1600, maybe more or 
less, but I'm sure it wasn't less, I think it was more. 


I: When you think back on that day, what's the clearest, most vivid memory you 
have? 


JW: Well, I would say the clearest memory is we are into war! And how soon it's 
going to blow, what are our Generals doing? What's going to happen? We had 
known about these talks in the East, and we know that that had some 
connection. But we were thinking ahead, thinking that we were going to be into, 


we were into war, and how we were going to act in that war was new to us. We 
couldn't figure that out. We were mostly talking about what happened to us and 
whether it's going to happen again, cause it very well could have, and that's 
what we looked toward wondering, ‘well then, how are we going to react to 
that?' Because, I don't think, due to the numbers of Japanese aircraft that were 
in the air that day, compared to what we had as a total at all of our bases on 
Oahu, Navy, Marines, and Army, we didn't know how we would stack up against 
this kind of action, other that what we had had, and we were in tough shape. We 
knew that Pearl Harbor had really gotten busted. And you could hear whistles 
and all kinds of noises going on around you all the time because that coming 
from Pearl Harbor, from the Navy base there, the wind would carry the sounds of 
all the details and things that were going on, and it was not- 


END OF TAPE 


